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Writing 
is a Trade 


—it must be learned 


Of course there may be ‘‘ Born Writers,”’ 
but even they require training. 

Writing is a trade. An engineer starts 
at the bench, the doctor in the lecture 
room. So to be a competent and suc- 
cessful writer you must go to school. 

Let practical journalists teach you in 
a personal and understanding way by 
post. Write to the London School of 
Journalism (the only School under the 
patronage of the leading newspaper 
proprietors) about its various courses— 
Journalism, Free Lance, Short Story, 
Poetry, Radio Plays etc. Enquire also 
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Notes and Comments 


The Prospect before Us 


UR FIRST ARTICLE THIS MONTH 
Ojciews attention to a subject which 

cannot be too widely discussed in 
the interval before the new Films Quota 
Bill is presented to Parliament. Opinions 
may differ as to the degree of mental 
and emotional conditioning that the 
picture-going habit exerts, but there is 
no dispute as to its extensive, all-per- 
vading influence. 

Yet comparatively few of this twenty 
million or so public realise that for 
every British film they see at their local 
movie palace, they absorb three or four 
which originated in the fantasy-world 
of Hollywood. Yet if four of our five 
leading daily papers were bought over 
by French or Argentine millionaires 
almost everyone would realise the dan- 
ger that they might inculcate points of 
view harmful to our national interests. 

We welcome the many excellent films 
that America has sent us. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to the financial set-up, 
we are literally compelled to accept a 
prodigious percentage of chaff to get at 
our occasional wholesome grain of corn. 

Up to the present, propaganda for 
the superiority of the American way of 
life has been implicit rather than 
explicit, relying mainly on the sugges- 
tion of a universally high standard of 
living and unhampered access to the 
realms of actual luxury. But now Mr. 
Johnston, mouthpiece of the financial 
overlords of the film industry, an- 
nounces a propaganda campaign for 
the defence of Westernd emocratic civil- 


isation against communist expansion 
and the influence of communist ideas. 

The sleight is too obvious to deceive 
anyone but a child. The first large- 
scale exponents of the ruse of disguising 
commercial domination as anti-com- 
munism are rotting under the ruins of 
once-proud cities. But we have to 
recognise the fact that a large propor- 
tion of our cinema-goers are very 
young, and that in most of us the 
cinema operates so as to numb our 
intellectual awareness to some extent. 

Such a deliberately mounted attack 
on the emotional basis of the electorate 
of a foreign country under the cloak of 
an ordinary commercial: transaction is 
unprecedented. To suggest that we 
should consider steps to eliminate such 
films as run counter to our declared 
adherence to friendly association among 
the United Nations and to our domestic 
policy of a planned economy, is no 
repudiation of the desire for the widest 
interchange of cultural and intellectual 
values. A film is not addressed to the 
reason, it creates emotional habits. It 
does not train the judgment but creates 
images of good and bad which pass into 
the social currency without being scru- 
tinised. 


There Are no Shades of Red 


O THE INSTIGATORS OF THIS POLICY 
"Twit which we shall deal in greater 

detail as information becomes 
available) there is no appreciable dis- 
tinction between a British co-operator 
and a Soviet collective farmer. And in 
a sense that is right. Each, on their 
different political levels, expresses the 


will to curb the ruthless, mechanical 
dynamism of capital, to assert human 
values against the calculation of profit. 
And that is the original sin which must 
be extirpated to safeguard the American 
way of life. 

To prove that the equitable sharing 
of the wealth created by the community 
is not an essential of true democracy, 
that is the task set. Mental terrorism 
to achieve that end is already a fact in 
many spheres of American life; for 
instance in the Civil Service, the Univer- 
sities and Hollywood. That new In- 
quisition, the Congress Committee on 
Un-American Activities has achieved an 
astounding influence. Even the stars 
have to toe the line. Ginger Rogers, so 
her mother testified before the local 
branch of this Committee, once refused 
to speak a subversive line given her: 
**Share and share alike, that’s demo- 
cracy.’’ The charming Ginger thus 
confirmed her loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion, the spirit of Abraham Lincoln and 
all that. 

It sounds funny at a distance, but it 
must be grim to earn a living in such 
an atmosphere. Who dare praise the 
New Deal, with its Works Projects for 
art workers, its Tennesse Valley scheme 
and the other achievements which miti- 
gated the cruelty of the 1930’s slump? 


Modern Art is Un-American 


T APPEARS THAT THE LOT OF THE 
[excerimenter is to be made hard, too. 

In a statement released in a round- 
about way, but obviously intended to 
re-inforce an attitude in the public mind, 
President Truman gives a lead on the 
subject of modern painting. He is 
reported as stating: ‘‘I do not pretend 
to be an artist or judge of art, but Iam 
of opinion that so-called modern art is 
merely the vapourings of half-baked, 
lazy people.’’ That goes for Picasso, 
Matisse and Henry Moore, among 
others. This incursion into a strange 
field may not be unconnected with the 
approaching elections. ‘‘ There’s nothing 
Un-American about your President’’ is 
a line. that cannot be plugged too hard— 
by both sides. 


Culture (Western) News Item 


5 EWS OF A SEQUEL TO No Orchids 

Ne Miss Blandish is big news for 

thriller fans. James Hadley 

Chase tells me he has iinished the new 

book. . . but it may not be out till next 
year because of paper difficulties. 

It is called The Flesh of the Orchid 
and relates the adventures of Carol 
Blandish, the daughter of Miss Blandish, 
by the homicidal maniac Slim.’’— 
Evening Standard, 27.5.47. 
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The New Films Quota Act 


A Strong Policy Essential 


by Ralph Bond 


the President of the Board of Trade 

will lay before Parliament his pro- 
posals for a new Cinematograph Films 
Act to replace the existing Act which 
expires in 1948. This new Act will 
largely determine the course of the 
British film industry for the next ten 
years and it is, therefore, not surprising 
that the whole industry is engaged in 
intense political activity designed to in- 
fluence the Board of Trade and Mem- 
bers of Parliament. 

Let us for a moment examine the 
results of the legislation enacted by 
Parliament in 1938. The Cinemato- 
graph Film Act of that year, like its 
predecessor of 1927, compelled distri- 
butors (renters) of foreign films to make 
or acquire a certain percentage of 
British films and piaced an obligation 
on all cinemas to exhibit an increasing 
percentage of British films in their pro- 
grammes. 

Both the 1927 and 1938 Acts were 
primarily designed to promote British 
film production; but for this protection 
the Hollywood octopus would have 
gained such complete control that pro- 
duction of films in Britain would have 
been negligible. 

The two Acts were welcomed by the 
British producers as it kept them in 
business, and by the Trade Univ. s, 
whose members would otherwise have 
been out of work. The American pro- 
ducers were openly hostile and British 
cinema exhibitors in the main were 
resentful on the grounds that no 
Government had the right to tell them 
what they should or should not show 
in their theatres. 

There can be no question that these 
two Acts achieved a very substantial 
degree of success. With a guaranteed, 
although limited, home market, our 
producers made a large number of 
films and several thousand British 
workers and technicians were kept in 
employment. 

The war and the emergence of the 
J. Arthur Rank organisation changed 
the situation radically. But for the 
vigilance of a few people, the Govern- 
ment would have abolished the Films 
Act for the duration of the war; this was 
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prevented, and although the yearly film 
output fell from an average of 160 
pictures to 40, the quality of British pro- 
duction improved immeasurably. For 
the first time, audiences everywhere 
expressed a preference for British films. 
This new attitude of the public has con- 
tinued since the war and to-day the best 
British films are earning as much money 
in our cinemas as the best pictures from 
Hollywood. 

Superficially, therefore, there appears 
to be no reason why an expanding home 
production should not in due time 
radically alter the balance of power 
which, at the moment, favours the 
U.S.A. in the proportion of 80 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. 

In actual practice, of course, there 
are many reasons why this will not 
happen unless the new legislation is far 
more drastic than anything previous 
Governments have enacted. 

Despite all the legislation, the control 
exercised by Hollywood over British 
films is more powerful than it ever was 
and, on this one issue alone, a political 
battle of the first magnitude will be 
fought. 

The three major British circuits, con- 
trolling more than a thousand key 
cinemas, are so integrated with Holly- 
wood finance that American films must 


‘inevitably command a very large share 


of their playing-time. 

The Associated British circuit, with 
an American managing director and a 
substantial slice of its capital owned by 
Warner Brothers, must play every 
Warner’s and M.G.M. picture. The 
Rank-controlled Odeon and Gaumont- 
British circuits are obliged to play the 
output of several Hollywood com- 
panies, including Twentieth Century 
Fox, United Artists, and Universal. 

It is largely because of these Holly- 
wood controls in British circuits that 
America receives £17,000,000 every 
yea, irom Britain as against the paltry 
£400,000 that British films earned in the 
U.S.A. in 1946. 

Without a substantial increase in 


‘playing-time for British films, America 


will continue to take out its yearly 
tribute of £17,000,000. But—and this 
is the key to the situation—if British 


films do get more playing-time, the 
American product will get less and 
there will be a great outcry from Holly- 
wood and Washington about unfair 
restrictions on American trading. 

Already Eric Johnston, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne vacated by Will 
Hays, is uttering threats about what 
America will do. He has visited this 
country once and made his views very 
clear and he is coming over again. His 
line is a very simple one—America will 
be against any legislation which res- 
tricts playing-time for her films in 
Britain. 

Production costs are rising in Holly- 
wood, as they have done here. More 
and more, Hollywood is relying on its 
foreign markets to maintain its great 
profits. A little while ago her foreign 
markets accounted for 35 per cent. of 
her income; now it is 40 per cent. and 
everything is being done to push it up 
to 50 per cent. Britain is still by far 
Hollywood’s largest single foreign 
market. 

Hollywood will fight the biggest 
political battle of its history to maintain 
its dominant position in the world 
markets. The French film industry, as 


I pointed out in a recent article in OUR © 
TIME, 


has already been strangled; 
other European countries, particularly 
the new Socialist States like Czecho- 
Slovakia, are successfully resisting or 
controlling the Hollywood invasion. 
The next big fight will come in Britain 
unless, that is, the Labour Government 
gives way. The film industry is part of 
the total economy of Britain and more 
likely than many others to be made a 
bargaining counter when loans and 
trading agreements are discussed. 

Eric Johnston may well threaten that 
British films will receive little distribu- 
tion in the U.S.A. if further restrictions 
are imposed on American films here. 
It is to be hoped that our Government 
will not take this threat too seriously. 
So far, not a single British film has 
achieved a major circuit booking in the 
States. Hollywood is far too anxious 
to protect its own playing-time in its 
own theatres to welcome or encourage 
British competition on any serious 
scale. 

Proof that British films are not getting 
a reciprocal deal in the U.S.A. is afforded 
by Rank’s recent statement that he 
intends to acquire or build cinemas in 
fifty key American cities. This obviously 
would not be necessary if his films were 
getting the wide exhibition that some 
ill-informed publicists would have us 
believe. 

. Sir Stafford Cripps, it is fairly certain, 
is convinced that both on economic and 


cultural grounds, Britain must have a 
prosperous film industry. It is clear, 
however, that a prosperous industry of 
permanent value to the nation is im- 
possible so long as the monopoly 
interests with their circuit bookings tied 
to Hollywood are allowed to dominate 
the situation. 


The adverse balance of film trade 
with America will be corrected not by 
wishfully hoping for large dollar re- 
ceipts, but by securing greater oppor- 
tunities for British films on British 
screens. By-giving British films more 
playing-time in their own country, it 
would be possible drastically to reduce 
the export of dollars to the U.S.A. 


Any new Films Act should aim at 
ensuring that at least half of the total 
box-office receipts remain in Britain. 
This can be done by an increased ex- 
hibitor’s quota, extended playing-time, 
and greater efficiency in studio pro- 
ducti a leading to a larger yearly out- 
put. in this latter respect, the proposal 
of the Trade Unions for Joint Produc- 
tion Committees in every studio is of 
the greatest urgency. 


So also is the suggestion put forward 
by a group of Labour M.P.s, and en- 
dorsed by the Trade Unions, that a 
fourth, State-owned circuit of cinemas 
should be created. It is rumoured that 
Sir Stafford Cripps has turned this down 
flat, but the suggestion merits a very 
full discussion in Parliament. Such a 
fourth circuit would start off with the 
enormous advantage that it would not 
be tied to any Hollywood interest. It 
would be in the unique position of being 
able to book films solely on the grounds 
of merit. Instead of having to play a 
new British film for one week only, in 
order to make room for an American 
film, it could give it extended playing- 
time as long as the public wanted it. 
Such a circuit could give encouragement 
- to British documentary films and to the 
best continental films. It could cater 
for the wide and varied ranges of public 
taste which the existing circuits ignore 
or treat with contempt. 


Short of nationalisation, which is 
outside the Government’s plan for its 
first period of office, the proposal for a 
fourth circuit would go a long way 
towards solving the problems of mono- 
poly and foreign control. 


In the view of many people, the time 
has come to abolish Renter’s Quota, 
although maintaining Exhibitors’ Quota 
at the highest practical level. So-called 
‘*British’’ films made here by American 
companies to fulfill quota obligations 
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The English Puppetry Revival 


by Jan Bussell 


HE OLD PUPPET SHOWS WHICH 

toured the country districts like the 

circus, erecting their elaborate 
theatres and auditoria on our commons, 
though still within living memory, are 
gone. With them ended a chapter in 
English puppet history. It had been a 
long chapter, starting in the sixteenth 
century when marionettes were intro- 
duced here from the continent, reaching 
its height in puritan times, when the 
human theatre was taboo and players 
and artists turned to the puppet stage as 
their only outlet, staging Shakespeare, 
opera and elaborate spectacle: and sub- 
sequently dying a long slow death. 


About twenty five years ago Waldo 
Lanchester and H. W. Whanslaw 
started ‘“‘The London Marionette 
Theatre,’’ and by their new and creative 
approach to old problems brought 
a fresh vigour into English puppetry. 
These men, with whom I was privileged 
to work for many years, and the British 
Puppet and Model Theatre Guild, 
which was founded round about the 
same time, are now able to look back 
with some pride on their achievements, 
for to-day a revitalised puppetry is 
claiming serious attention as an art 
form. As a showman myself I can 


(Continued from Previous column.) 


will do nothing to raise the status of 
British film production. With a con- 
tinuing shortage of studio space and 
materials, it is necessary to give all 
priorities to genuine home productions. 


It is to be hoped also that the new Act 
will afford protection and fair trading 
conditions for documentary films, which 
are getting a very raw deal in terms of 
theatrical distribution. Another pro- 
posal, strongly advocated by the Trade 
Unions, calls for the establishment of an 
Arts Council for films, under official 
auspices. It. is ironical that, in an 
industry which claims to be the most 
popular of all the arts, no such Council 


exists. 


These, then, are some of the funda- 
mental problems which have to be 
dealt with. Unless they are dealt witb, 
the new Films Act will be worthless. 


testify to the extraordinary growth of 
interest particularly since the war. 


Puppetry is a comprehensive term. 
By ‘‘puppet’’ we generally mean 
marionette—which is a puppet worked 
by strings. But to-day. there are in 
operation quite a number of different 
types; the glove puppet—a development 
of the Punch and Judy sleeve doll idea: 
the shedow puppet, introduced from 
the East—flat transparent figures, often 


B.B.C. Photograph 


The Indian Rope Trick 


brightly coloured, which are jointed and 
operated by rods against a screen: rod 
puppets, resembling marionettes, but 
worked by rods from below: and, 
newest, the sleeve-rod puppet, a com- 
bination of two methods which intro- 
duces a wealth of new movements and 
possibilities. Puppets generally appear- 
in their own little theatres complete with 
miniature scenery and properties. But 
not necessarily. Many will have seen 
the American Bob Bromley’s marion- 
ettes recently at the Palladium. He 
appeared in full view of the audience, 
manipulating and talking to his puppets, 
sharing the stage with them. Ann 
Hogarth and Annette Mills stage regu- 
lar television shows in which the 
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Waldo Lanchester 


Admiral Chinup who went over on D-day with 
his creator, Jan Bussell who designed all the 
marionettes illustrated. They belong to his own 
troupe The Hogarth Puppets. 


puppets appear on Annette’s piano, to 
play with her. Martin’s finger puppets 
can never be separated from his hands! 
There are many ways of presenting 
puppets. 

To-day the membership of the Guild 
is double what it was a year ago. Its 
meetings and exhibitions are over- 
crowded. The Arts Council are sending 
the best puppet companies out on tour, 
visiting city halls and village institutes 
with equal success all over the country. 
Recently they sponsored Lanchester’s 
production of L’ Amfiparnasso, an early 
madrigal opera with the New English 
Singers, at the Wigmore Hall. Lan- 
chester’s Under-water Ballet is one of 
the highlights of puppetry. John 
Wright has started a club puppet- 
theatre in Hampstead, where he pre- 
sents plays often with a strong South 
African flavour. Olive Blackham is 
starting a company in the Midlands, 
and plans to stage Shakespeare. Her 
war-time experiments with glove pup- 
pets and glove-rod figures are most in- 
teresting. My own Hogarth Puppets, 
presenting ballet, plays and circus, and 
my shadow puppets in their fairy tales, 
are always busy. A number of new 
shows, large and small, too numerous 
to name are appearing up and down the 
country: new shows, with new show- 
men—fresh blood. People are flocking 
to the puppet show—not children, nor 
artists, nor cranks: just ordinary people. 
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The skill of modern methods of 
manipulation and presentation inaugu- 
rated by the London Marionette 
Theatre combined with the fresh blood 
inspired by the Guild are major con- 
tributors to this revival. Mechanically 
and artistically we have advanced. The 
old shows died of their realism. We 
have learnt that lesson. The super- 
realistic puppet is to-day a short lived 
wonder and an artistic failure. While 
puppets must be derived from observa- 
tion it is in fantasy that they excel. In 
alf art to-day there seems to me to be 
a tendency away from realism, not 
exactly a return to convention, but a 
seeking for new conventions, and the 
puppet offers a very practical answer. 
I cannot agree that this is a form of 
escapism. After all, the purpose of art 
is to reveal the inner nature of things. 
All our modern illusion-making con- 
trivances have failed to do this. It’s 
only by jolting our rather dormant 
imaginations into play that we begin to 
discover reality. It is the puppet’s 
power over the imagination that is his 
greatest asset: he is only worth while 
when being and doing what a human 
cannot. 


Another factor in the present day 
demand is Education. Puppetry has a 
great deal to offer the educationalist. 
Quite apart from the more obvious value 
of the craft work involved in getting 
children to make their own puppets, 
there’s the wonderful opportunity for 
team work in putting on a _ show, 
calling for so many different talents—a 
play to be written, voices to speak it, 
scenery to be designed and painted, 
costumes to be made, the construction 
of the theatre itself, and the lighting and 
the manipulation. Something can be 
found for every child to do, something 
he can do well and be proud of. And, 


hidden back stage behind the curtains, 
as they are in a puppet show, they lose 
all self-consciousness and really let 
themselves go. This team work is 
something which can be extended 
beyond the bounds of a single subject. 
Obviously the music department will 
be roped in to help with the show. The 
play writing comes under the heading 
of ‘‘English,’’ or sometimes ‘* Modern 
Languages’’: and for more advanced 
students even “ Latin and Greek.’’ The 
mathematicians may be asked to work 
out problems of puppet proportions, 
angles of vision and lines of sight, while 
geography will provide detail of cos- 
tume and décor. A dramatised scene 
from history, a geographical pageant, 
a little French play and some musical 
items make a fine end of term pro- 
gramme, binding together, in a way 
nothing else can, a large part of the 
school curriculum. Naturally the show- 
ing of a first class professional perfor- 
mance is the ideal way to inspire 
teachers and pupils alike. That there 
is a very considerable interest in this 
side of the subject is shown by the 
branching out of the schools section 
of the Guild into the Educational 
Puppetry Association with a large 
membership of its own. 


The recent visit to this country of 
probably the best puppet company in 
the world—that of Professor Skupa 
from Czechoslovakia—affords an oppor- 
tunity to take stock of ourselves: and 
consider the future. In Czechoslovakia 
there are over twelve thousand puppet 
groups. People accept the puppet 
theatre as we do the cinema, for enter- 
tainment, instruction and propaganda. 
We were naturally curious to see if 
their show has something which we 
have not. It has. Not in skill of mani- 
pulation, we can beat them in that: notin 


Cadmus and the Dragon from a puppet ballet 


Everywoman 


presentation: not in observation: but 
in comment. Each puppet and each 
movement is not merely a study from 
life, but carries an artist’s comment, an 
interpretation, and hence a philosophy. 
That is something most of us English 
puppeteers have yet to achieve. 

Skupa carries a staff of fourteen. I 
myself put on a show almost as ela- 
borate with three. I make the puppets 
myself. I work them, I speak for them. 
I build the stage, paint the scenery, and 
produce the show. The same applies 
to most of us. What hope have we 
against a team of fourteen, where each 
man is an expert in his own line? It is 
the English love of individuality that 
may prevent us advancing further. We 
must learn to combine forces under an 
able director, and to sacrifice a little of 
this egoism, in order to progress. Only 
then will every puppeteer’s dream—a 
permanent theatre in London with a 
changing repertory of high artistic 
standard—be realisable. And only, I 
believe, in a big centre like London 
would so large a company be an 
economical proposition. But let us not 
despair. The state-supported Moscow 
puppet theatre has something like two 
hundred employees. It can be done. 


EXHIBITIONS 


YOUNG BRITISH PAINTERS 


A collection of interesting 


contemporary paintings 


costing 30 gns. or less. 


* 


WINDMILL EXHIBITION 
An exhibition of photographs 
and models arranged in 
conjunction with the 
Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings. 


(open from June 17th — July 26th) 
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196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
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Intellectuals in the Modern World 


3. The Student of Literature 


by David Holbrook 


interested in literature and life is 

trained in spite of himself to be 
nothing more than a_beachcomber. 
Scavenging the literary flotsam and jet- 
sam cast up from the past, he is at best 
trained to preserve and revaluate it, at 
worst to become a connoisseur. One 
would think that the prospect of 
emerging into the extra-mural scene 
carrying old literary corks, marking 
buoys, and fragments of figurehead 
might be humiliating; but the right kind 
of humility is what most graduates 
appear to lack, as they tail off without 
relish into teaching or journalism. A 
constant deception is, of course, prac- 
tised on them by their directors of 
studies, who, although some of them 
have indicated that something is wrong 
with the contemporary situation, cannot 
admit that the literature preserved in 
the university is nothing but junk on 
the beach, and can be nothing more 
except insofar as the community itself 
is fundamentally transformed. 

To admit that would deprive them of 
the comfortable assurance induced by 
the pleasurable conditions-in which they 
carry on their far from arduous routine. 
Against such a disturbing conception 
they erect a mock-up of fashionable, 
connoisseur-art and cling to a fervent 
belief in personalities. They regard 
artistic personality in isolation as the 
essential factor in creating art, and 


! ‘HE UNIVERSITY STUDENT WHO IS 


leisure as the only pre-requisite for 


culture. To agree that the quality of 
people’s relaxation can only be an ex- 


pression of the significance of their 


working hours would not be possible 
for such dons, whose poverty of critical 
interpretative ideas is due to the lack 
of any social context for their work. 
The student returning from the 
Forces with some degree of political 
understanding and a concern for the 
ends to which his studies may be applied, 
does not unfortunately, get much 
change out of even the more enlightened 
university literary tutors. One might 
have expected that they would be 
scanning for developments in the out- 
side world. Instead, attempts to reform 
literary studies having been frustrated, 


they persist within their preservative 
limits, saying that ‘‘what is important 
is that the minority should be con- 
vinced.’’ They do at best train others 
to be of some use, but they resent more 
and more the suggestion that outside 
there are signs of a vast potential 
audience. They have so much lost 
confidence that they fail to recognise in 
the small advances of the war years— 
the factory and town music and drama 
clubs, the improvements in publishing, 
the growth of the left-wing theatre, the 
Arts Council,—an expression of a new 
sense of participation in a war which 
was in the common interest. 

That these developments have not 
died out indicates a change for the 
better in people’s emotional powers— 
having had first-hand experience of a 
severe kind they are enabled to face 
reality instead of being driven to escape 
from it. They have some equipment 
with which to distinguish between their 
real and their imagined pleasures. 
Most of the developments are, signifi- 
cantly, in the industrial areas. Whether 
they continue now depends on the 
character of the change to a socialist 
economy, whilst the quality of any such 
local organisations of expression de- 
pends on how many active workers are 
on the spot with critical intelligence and 
knowledge of tradition. The university 
should have provided the student with 
these, for they are a necessity to popular 
cultural developments which are trying 
to stand up to bludgeoning by the false 
values of this society. 

Unless the student works it out for 
himself, it appears unlikely at the 
moment that he will go down possessing 
any equipment for such work. Studies 
are, on the whole, in the hands of those 
whose raison d’étre appears to be that 
they exercise an extensive control over 
fashionable taste. Their common weak- 
ness is—even among their best associ- 
ates who have worked eagerly in estab- 
lishing the Arts Council—a belief in 
art as a kind of pleasure to be fed from 
above into leisure hours. The extent 
and the limitations of this attitude are 
revealed in a recently published plea 
for a socialist culture—Rupert Brooke’s 
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Democracy and the Arts, (Home and 
Van Thal, 6s.) a lecture given to the 
University Fabian Society in King’s 
College, Cambridge. 


Mr. Geoffrey Keynes would hardly 
have edited and sent this essay out of 
the seclusion of his library merely. to pub- 
licise the few practical points which 
Brooke makes, about the subsidising 
of artists; though it is interesting that 
Brooke should have put forward such 
views in 1912. One finds in the Preface 
that the appeal is a personal one, to 
Mr. Hugh Dalton, now Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who was ‘‘up’’ with 
Brooke at Cambridge, where they were 
Fabians together, and who could ‘‘now 
provide the funds which could do so 
much.’’ -The personal appeal itself 
makes one suspicious, apart from the 
fact that reformism in art can no more 
rescue us than reformism in politics. 
Finally, it is significant that the prac- 
tical appeal for cultural measures 
should appear alongside an idea of the 
artist’s function of so poor a quality. 
For Brooke, as for the other personality 
worshippers, the poet is charming and 
the critic a charming parasite: 


But the main business of art has been, is, and 
one must assume, will be an individual and 
unique affair. ‘‘I saw, J saw,’’ the artist says 
‘*a tree against the sky, or a blank wall in the 
sunlight, and it was so thrilling, so arresting, so 
particularly itself, that—well, really, I must 
There! 


One gathers that the artist’s function 
is to exude, though it is difficult here, 
as with so many of the school which 
admires Brooke, to distinguish between 
what is said, and what is a personal 
emotional appeal. 


No indication is given from this 
quarter of the proper position for the 
university student of literature to take 
up. The experience of our own genera- 
tion has led us to realise that any 
change for the better cannot be fabri- 
cated by writers, critics, or even by 
government expenditure on employing 
artists or developing the Arts Council. 
The motive force for any such change 
must come from the working people 
as a whole, since the vitality of 
a modern industrial society depends 
upon the quality of the lives of 
the producers within it. The appear- 
ance of any real communities in which 
art can exist depends on the growth of 
the feeling of social responsibility 
among the mass of the people, on how 
significant they feel their work and their 
leisure to be, both individually and in 
common. To this the cultural worker, 
the student, can bring his knowledge and 
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understanding of English literary tradi- 
tions. He can aid the stimulation of 
general critical intelligence, and this work 
will essentially be local—not imposed 
from the top, but stimulated from 
below, through the factory, town and 
provincial cultural organisations. 
Literary scholarship can only be justi- 
fied when it produces workers trained 
to carry on our literary traditions in 
modern forms and to stimulate new 
literary activity. Literature exists only 
when acted, when read. The univer- 
sities have yet to make the first hard 
admission that it does not exist on the 
shelves of their libraries. 
ahi 
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To bring literature, and the other arts, 
alive is a job part and parcel of the 
transformation of society. And as the 
direction of this latter requires a theory 
and method evolved from a study of all 
previous history and theory, so those 
who wish to lead the cultural changes 
which have already begun, and which 
will continue in a socialist society, can 
only work by means of a thorough 
acquaintance with their national cul- 
tures. For this reason one of the most 
necessary features of the transition to 
socialism, and of the socialist society 
itself, will be a vigorous literary criti- 
cism. 


The creative act is a social one, and 
the poem, the novel and the play have 
a social existence. But the way they 
communicate is through the emotional 
passage between the printed or spoken 
words and the reader or hearer. Be- 
cause of this it is not possible to say 
““we’’ or ‘‘Marxists’’ regard such-and- 
such as bad or good work until we have 
compared notes, until we have a body 
of practical criticism. A_ scientific 
judgment, that is, one made in the 
appropriate social context, about the 
quality of the emotional kernel of a 
work of art can only be made within 
such a critical atmosphere, using a 
currency of values derived from it. It 
is here that the university student can 
best help, whether he becomes a 
teacher, a lecturer, a creative writer, a 


_function of art is moral.’’ 


critic, or an organisational worker in 


any of the arts. 


The new social forces demand new 
writing. Only a critical atmosphere 
‘of which the creative power can profit- 
ably avail itself?’ (Matthew Arnold’s 
words) can bring any such new writing, 
of any significance and stamina, into 
being. 

If practical work in the reorganisation 
of the channels of literature is to have any 
direction it must have guidance from 
such a centre of ideas. Most important 
of all, it is only with a vigorous literary 
criticism,-a concensus of opinion based 
on scholarship, that the fundamental 
change can be managed. The essence 
of this change will be to lead the mass 
of the people who now in the main 
absorb entertainment through the 
cinema, the radio, and at sports meet- 
ings, to become active participators in 
their own cultural activity. 

A comparison may here be made with 
the audience on whose participation the 
Elizabethan dramatists developed. The 
popular effort brought to the appre- 
ciation of dramatic poetry must have 
been considerable, else it could never 


have reached the level of intensity it did . 


reach. That kind of participation can 


‘only be brought about now by training, 


once people are prepared to make the 
effort in their enjoyment. It cannot 
be only a matter of organisations. 
There must be trained workers in the 
local organisations, who are equipped 
to be vigilant against the influences in 
this society which are constantly 
blunting senses and twisting values. 
Here a knowledge of English traditions 
is invaluable. 


To conclude, the student must resist 
the influence of littérateurs and dille- 
tantes who are limited to seeing art as 
decorative and aesthetic, pastime and 
recreation merely. ‘‘The essential 
Socialism 
demands new moral standards, and it 
is on these moral standards, on a funda- 
mental belief in humanity, that our 
critical attitude and our practical work 
depends. Much we are now expected to 
regard as literature must be cast out. 
To offer to the representatives of a new 
spirit in English society that writing 
which when examined is found to be 
doing dirt on life is not possible. A 
certain amount of slough-casting is in- 
evitable for the graduate who wishes 
to work with the new social forces, the 
only way in which he can work with 
hope. As for those still in attendance, 
one hopes they will soon be able to 
effect some organisational and spiritual 
regeneration there too. 


Modern Czech Painting 


by Rudolf Prokop 


T IS, FOR OBVIOUS REASONS, THE 
[pustic arts which suffer most through 

a nation’s lack of political inde- 
pendence. But it would be wrong to 
assume that Czech painting is a child 
of the nineteenth or twentieth century: 
Bohemian painting ranks amongst the 
highest achievements of medieval art, 
flourishing particularly from the middle 
of the fourteenth to the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Baroque, essen- 
tially the art of the counter-reformation 
and an import of Austrian origin, was 
transformed in the Bohemian melting- 
pot into. something intrinsically Bohe- 
mian. It is the active consciousness of 
this tradition, I think, more than in- 
fluences from, and affinities with, 
French art that became one of the 
decisive features in the work of Josef 
Manes (1820-1871), the ‘‘father of 
modern Czech painting.’’ 


Nevertheless, it would be futile to 
deny the influence of the School of 
Paris which proved a healthy antidote 
against a tradition often dominated by 
the German example, an antidote that 
successfully counteracted this ‘‘dis- 
ease.”’ And when the great painter 
Emil Filla (born 1882) speaks about 
our leading artists’ organisation, that 
which is named after Josef Manes, his 
words apply mutatis mutandis to the 
work of all the genuinely modern 
Czech painters of the last decades: 
‘*The Mdnes was born... in the 
struggle against the tradition of the 
School of Munich. Our Impressionists 
fought against. the representatives of 
studio naturalism, and the fight of the 
Group of Eight was a fight for freedom 
of art and freedom of life.’’ 


Weapons for this fight came from 
France but the victory was a Czech one: 
the importance and—in the work of its 
best representatives—the greatness of 
modern Czech painting consists pre- 
cisely in the transformation of the 
French model into something that is 
unmistakably Czech, into something 
that is deeply rooted in, and truly repre- 
sentative of, the Czech way of life. The 
leading Czech critic F. X. Salda, has 
characterised similar developments in 


literature when discussing romanti- 
cism: ‘‘The strength of Czech literature 
does not consist in repeating the de- 
velopments and forms of Western 
poetry but in the fulfilment of this task, 
that every great work shall put to the 
nation the question as to its true des- 
tiny. 2 

The common denominator of most 
Czech painting in the ‘nineties was 
realism, its foremost representative 
being Antonin Slavicek. A man of this 
generation who is happily still with us, 
Frantisek Kupka, who has spent most 
of his life in France and an exhibition 
of whose life work was to be seen last 
autumn in Prague, has remained faithful 
to this trend in his drawings. In his 
oil-paintings, however, he turned to- 
wards abstract art orphism and has 
followed this path consistently up to 
the present day. An American critic 
has called him one of the decisive 
forces in modern painting, alongside 


Gauguin, van Gogh, Cézanne, Picasso, 
and Matisse. 


A series of great exhibitions of 
modern French art in Prague between 
1902 and 1910 can be considered as 
a turning point in the development of 
Czech - painting and sculpture: the 
victory of a truly modern conception. 
over academic and other retarding 
traditions and influences had to be 
generally acknowledged. One of the 
men of that generation put it like this: 
““Tf it cannot be done with the acade- 
mies it will be done without them, but 
it must be done.’’ The first Czech 
school which unreservedly and with 
full artistic success set about to fulfil 
this promise was the Group of Eight. 
Filla, their strongest personality, has 
paid a life-long tribute to cubism but, 
whatever he may owe to. Picasso, his 
is the work of an original genius. 

Kubista, Prochazka, Kubin (for a 
long time now francized as Coubine), 
and Benes are other members of this 
group who have left an indelible mark 
on the development of modern Czech 
painting. They formed the back-bone 
of Manes, some seceding later from it 
and forming the Group of Artists. 
Others, first co-operating with them, 
dissociated themselves later from them 
because they took a more independent 
line towards French art. They arranged 
their first exhibitions during the early 
years after the First World War and 
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Still Life With Tray 


adopted the significant name of The 
Obstinates. Vaclav Spdla (1885-1946) 
is the great master in this group. His 
work is a telling example how typically 
Czech an art can grow from a soil made 
fertile by the French painting of 
Cézanne and his successors. The 
impression of his glowing colours, 
particularly his blue, is fascinating. 
The brother and collaborator of 
Karel Capek, Josef Capek, who died in 
a concentration camp, was not only a 
distinguished writer and poet but also 
an important and many-sided artist in 
his own right. The memorial exhibi- 
tion last autumn showed his amazing 
development from a follower of cubism 
to artistic independence and mastery, 
to that simplicity which can be achieved 
only by great artists, to a deep humanism 
which is near and understandable to 
the common man. Among the artists 
of his generation who turned away from 
foreign models to get their inspiration 
from their native soil I must mention 
Vaclav Rabas (born 1885), a landscape- 
painter of high accomplishment. 


The Czech painters who made their 
appearance in the ’twenties underwent 
various influences, social art, surrealism, 
cubism, abstract art, etc. But realism, 
too, still held its own. Artistic life re- 
mained vigorous, un-academic, dynamic, 
and—in its essential features—Czech. 
Nobody demonstrates that better than 
Josef Lada (born 1887), the illustrator 
of Hasek’s immortal Svejk (The Good 
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Soldier Schveik), whose landscapes and 
people—so subtle in their simplicity— 
cannot possibly be surpassed in their 
typically national character. It is im- 
possible to do justice in a short article 
to all artists who deserve to be men- 
tioned in this context. Most of them 
are still with us, and their develop- 
ments are being followed with keen 


interest. There is an almost over- 
whelming wealth not only of artists but 
also of styles, of methods of solving, in 
a genuinely personal way, their in- 
dividual problems. This applies to the 
younger generation not less than to the 
older one. 

It will ever be the pride of Czech 
painting that its representatives stood 
the test of German occupation: not 
only could no single collaborator be 
found among the painters but their 
heightened activity during those grim 
years, aimed at giving moral support 
and inspiration to their nation, put 
them into the forefront of the Czech 
resistance movement. Many went to 


‘concentration camps and prisons, some 


of them not to return. To mention in 
this connection Cypria4n Majernik is 
not only to give his due to a great 
artist and ardent patriot but also to 
remind the reader of that young but 
important branch of Czechoslovak art, 
Slovak painting. The Czechoslovak 
painters stand to-day,.75 years after the 
death of Josef Manes, not only in the 
van of Cezchoslovak culture, as equals 
with the Czech composers and poets, 
but also in the van of European art. 


Man and Woman 


; Eavesdropping on the Robinsons 


by Millicent Rose 


URING THE COURSE OF A WEEK IT 
is possible to spend many hours 
; listening-in to the doings of 
imaginary people. Radio has developed 
a host of characters: Dick Barton, Paul 
Temple, William . . . whose activities 
are eagerly followed by an enormous 
public, and there are in addition Wed- 
nesday Matinee, Saturday Night Theatre, 
plays, serials and short stories without 
number. There is no part of a human 
being more personal than the voice, and 
the sensation of eavesdropping, with 
an omniscience more complete, more 
intimate even than that of the novel, 
makes radio drama, serials and stories 
irresistibly attractive to the average 
listener. : 
This world of imaginary neighbours, 
- friends, idols and villains has a remark- 
ably strange population. Crooks are 
unnaturally numerous, together with 
the victims and catchers of crooks; the 
time spent among gentlewomen, de- 
cayed and otherwise, is also quite dis- 
proportionate to their numbers in 
normal society. Great Artists abound; 
they exhibit various eccentricities and 
even live in sin, but are hallowed in 
the end by death or a respectable 
settling-down. A recurrent theme, in 
the matinee plays and stories, is the 
supernatural: glimpses of the life after 
death, or beneficent interference by 
ancestors who have been through the 
same troubles two hundred years ago. 
The Third Programme seems to be 
developing a dream kingdom of its own, 
whose inhabitants include an astonish- 
ingly high proportion of Oxford dons. 
Unique among these tales of gentility, 
sophistication, mystery and sudden 
death is the Robinson Family, ‘‘an 
everyday story of everyday people.’’ 
Timed for the tea-break after Music 
While you Work this .programme 1s 
meant primarily for the housewife, 
though it is said to be followed 
eagerly by thousands among our 
home-loving soldiers compelled by 
current foreign policy to remain over- 
seas. The writers of the script (there 
are several who take it in turns) make it 
their business to deal with the little day- 
to-day realities of ordinary life. As 
Paul Temple and Steve track the mys- 
terious Belasco through Mayfair they 


feast on costly meats and fabulous 
drinks. (Ed. Bellamy pays.) But when 
Mrs. Robinson spends half-a-crown on 
a cauliflower you may be sure that that 
is the current price in the London shops. 
The weather, shortages of food and fuel, 


public events such as the Victory . 


Parade, all find a place in this chronicle. 
A squabble over a burnt preserving pan 
causes a crisis in the relations of two 
married couples who have to share a 
house; a young pilot is demobbed and 
finds it difficult to adjust himself to the 
routine of ordinary life. Such things 
go on all around us, and superficially 
the Robinson Family is indeed an every- 
day story of everyday people. 

Its nucleus is Mrs. Robinson, mother 
of three grown-up children, who comes 
from Scotland and speaks with one of 
those voices that are so persuasive, so 
musical to us southerners, and are 
associated with good pastry, spotless 
cleanliness and all the other household 
virtues. I remember once being in a 
West End store, where a man who 
spoke just like Mrs. Robinson was 
selling a new kind of vegetable grater. 
He grated a carrot with an ordinary 
grater, then, holding a little crowd of 
us with his charming speech, he dis- 
played the new one; after a long des- 
cription of its virtues he used it to grate 
another carrot. Picking up a handful 
of the first carrot gratings, he squeezed 
them and an ugly brownish fluid 
dripped from his hands. He quickly 
took up the second pile of gratings, and 
squeezed from it clear orange-coloured 
juice. *‘Perhaps I am particular,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but that first way of grating 
seems to me dirty.’’ He sold a great 
number of the new gadget. Afterwards 
I discovered that carrot juice always 
turns brown after a few minutes’ 
exposure to the air. 

The persuasive power of the Scots 
accent is exploited to the full in the 
characterisation of Mrs. Robinson. Her 
voice has a pleasantly homely flavour for 
ears accustomed to the Mayfair twang 
of most radio heroines; when we hear 
her acting as mediator in the quarrel 
over the preserving pan, reforming a 
young thief, helping a Welsh lad 
through the agonies of calf love, 
watching over Mr. Robinson’s health 


and the vagaries of her maladjusted son 
Andy, always going into action to the 
strains of a lively Highland tune, we 
feel sure that she is friendly, wise and 
trustwerthy. : 

Mr. Robinson is (or was; he retired 
a few weeks ago) in business for him- 
self—retail timber. He is not a pro- 
ducer but one of those small independent 
middlemen who are alleged to be the 
backbone of England; his elder son 
continues the business. This choice of 
a businessman rather than a steel, 
cotton or shipyard worker as the Every- 
day Englishman is typical of the spirit 
in which this programme is conceived. 
The younger son, the ex-pilot, has 
married above his station: the only 
daughter of a Fleet Street newspaper 
magnate, who is herself a journalist. 
This newspaper magnate, who had 
greatly disapproved his child’s mis- 
alliance, met the Robinsons and found 
a common interest with Mr. R. in 
rhododendrons (or was it begonias?) 
Friendship between the classes blos- 
somed, and Mary’s father has now 
condescendingly become a regular mem- 
ber of the Robinson circle. 

Though anti-snobbish in their rela- 
tions with people like Mary’s father, 
the Robinsons are essentially middle- 
class; their charwoman Mrs. Victoria 
Hardcastle is that stock figure of fun, 
the B.B.C. cockney, and their relations 
with people poorer than themselves are 
more or less on the basis of charity. 
Andy the ex-pilot is at present working 
in a market garden, but Dick, the one 
in business, has acquired a smarty wife 
and a home in Hampstead, while Kay, 
the daughter, has a genteel accent in- 
stead of her mother’s Scots. 

There is one thing we never meet in 
the Robinson Family: any mention of 
the Trade Unions or of the politically 
conscious working class. I also notice 
that, in the whole course of my spasmo- 
dic acquaintance with them, I have 
never caught any of them taking an 
interest in serious music or painting— 
or reading a book either, which is odd, 
as they and their friends spend quite 
a lot of time writing. But then writing, 
in this Robinson world, means always 
for the newspapers. 

On the whole the Robinsons are 
cosily ‘‘non-political’’ and steer clear 
of all thoughtful or controversial 
matters. But occasionally a disquieting 
hint of political bias appears. During 
the potato shortage of the early spring, 
the journalist daughter-in-law Mary 
made an investigation of vegetable 
queues for her paper. At one shop, a 
woman who had ordered ten or twelve 
shillings’ worth of pineapple and grapes 
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was given all the potatoes she wanted, 
while poorer customers were refused. 
We have all experienced similar scenes, 
but in this case the rich customer was 
presented as speaking with a German 
accent and her name (how naive and 
nasty!) was Mrs. Jew-ovsky., 

The kind of hold which the Robin- 
sons have over their public is suggested 
by a recent letter in the Radio Times. 
“*After years of living with them,’’ the 
writer complains, ‘‘I am finding some 
of them strangers—thanks to the new 
idea of bringing in their descriptions in 
the linking-up.commentary. When the 
announcer talks of Mary as ‘“‘tall, fair- 
haired,’ I wonder what has happened 
to the little brown-headed lass I have 
always imagined.’’ In the loneliness, 
the domestic separateness which is such 
a feature of modern English life, 
especially among the suburban streets 
of our great cities, this radio family 
supplies many thousands with a ready- 
made circle of friends, and Mrs. Robin- 
son’s way of doing things becomes a 
powerful example. Her snug cup-of- 
tea philosophy is a brake on all original 
or enquiring thought, and her influence 
is the stronger because of the appear- 
ae of realism with which the story is 
told. 
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_ Theatre 


UNITY: Match Girls by Robert Mitchell 
ARTS: Less Than Kind by Francois Mauriac 
LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH: Oak Leaves and 
Lavender by Sean O’Casey 

DUKE OF YORK’S: We Proudly Present by 
Ivor Novello 

RUDOLPH STEINER HALL: Salome by 
Oscar Wilde 


Reviewed by Nelson Burton 

HE PLOT OF The Match Girls BY ROBERT 

Mitchell is based on fact—the fact that 

in 1888, the girls of the Bryant and May 
factory came out on strike as a protest against 
their intolerable working conditions. 
strike was led by an uneducated factory girl 
whose only argument against the social system 
(backed, as it was, by the learned, the decent 
and the ‘‘godly’’) was that she felt it was 
wrong. Here is dramatic material of the first 
quality: and Mr. Mitchell took hold of it with 
both hands. By characterising Kate—by 
describing the events of this momentous strike 
in terms of her reactions to it, he lifted his 
piece far above the mere factual commentary 
or the propagandist tract. 

It is difficult to know where to begin in 
describing the production itself. My short 
experience as a dramatic critic has taught me 
not to linger for too long in this particular 
department; but, here, the difficulty consists, 
not in trying to trip like a fairy across very 
thin ice, but in stamping hard enough to con- 
vince the onlookers of its strength. When, for 
example, a group arrives on the stage, sup- 
posedly from the factory meeting, the girls 
give the impression of having actually arrived 
from a factory meeting, and not, as is usually 
the case, straight from a little discussion up in 
Mabel’s dressing room. Nor do they politely 
annihilate themselves so that a central character 
might speak without fear of distraction. From 
first to last, they are unmistakably with us— 
and everybody (including the central character) 
gains by it. 

The part of Kate is beautifully written, but 
it could be disfigured beyond all recognition 
by the average actress. Miss Hilda Fennimore 
not only preserves its beauty: she adds to it. 
Her performance is a joy to watch. Of the 
others, I should particularly like to mention 
Misses Elsie Chisnell and Rachel Wolff. They 
stand out in an outstanding company. 

Here, then, is what the will to do, plus a love 
of doing, can achieve. An amateur cast, a 
small stage, a theatre far from ‘‘Theatreland’’ 
—and, out of it there comes the one play in this 
review which canbe called an unqualified success. 

It is possible for the moralist and the 
dramatist to live under the same skin, but the 
one essential requirement of their co-habita- 
tion is that they should be fairly agreeabjg to 
each other. Less Than Kind provides an ex- 
cellent example of what can happen if they are 
not. Duty, postulates M. Mauriac the moralist, 
is the Supreme Imperative from which the only 
escape is Death. It is the plainest thing in the 
world, It is the thing that we must do. Now, 
we can most of us accept the truth of this 
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without becoming involved in a mesh of con- 
troversy; but, at the same time, only an idiot 
could accept it in the way it is represented by 
M. Mauriac the dramatist. 

Elizabeth and Alan are in love, but, fearing 
that if they marry, her younger sister, who also 
loves Alan, will commit suicide, and that some 
unspecified disaster will overtake her father, 
Elizabeth persuades the young man to marty 
her sister instead. Incredibly enough, he 
agrees. A year passes, and Elizabeth discovers 
that her younger sister had never intended to 
commit suicide at all. She also discovers that 
the marriage is a failure and that Alan is in 
love with her still. For one glorious moment 
the gates were flung wide open and I thought 
that the dramatist would obey his obvious urge 
to go through them without further ado; I 
thought he, too, would recognize the fact that 
Elizabeth’s first duty was now to herself and 
to the man who loved her—which would have 
been both artistically and morally sound: but 
no, he stuck to his guns and the ship sank 
swiftly beneath the waves—carrying with it 
a moralist without a moral and a dramatist 
without a drama. 

Nevertheless, this is’ definitely a top rank 
play.. The characters are drawn by a hand that 
delights and excels in complexity. The dia- 
logue, simplicity itself, achieves intensity: and 
the sense of situation is superb. a 

Even Mr. Norman Marshall’s finely balanced 
production could’t hide the fact that the play 
was lamentably miscast. Considering this, the 
actors did remarkably well. 


Mr. Sean O’Casey must have been very im- 
pressed by the conduct of the English during 
the Battle of Britain, for in his latest play, 
Oak Leaves and Lavender he seldom refers to 
this much maligned race except in eulogies. 
I hesitate to join in the general criticism of the 
piece, because I feel that it wasn’t given much 
of a chance in production. Essentially ex- 
perimental, it is treated in exactly the same way 
as the ordinary play—with the result that 
nobody quite knows what anybody is getting 
at. Frankly, I prefer to reserve my comments 
until I see another production. 

We Proudly Present is an amiable if somewhat 
improbable little tale about two demobilised 
young men who go into theatrical management. 
Told very amusingly by Mr. Ivor Novello, it 
should prove highly successful with those who 
like backstage comedies (and that, I think, 
includes most of us). Mr. Peter Graves gives 
an agreeable performance as the starry-eyed 
member of the venture (starry-eyed because he 
thinks theatrical managers should put on good 
plays); and Mr. Anthony Forwood is pleasant 
as his practical partner (practical because he 
thinks they shouldn’t). 

There are few plays that can be more easily 
mangled in the course of production than 
Salome. Usually, young companies take 
eleventh hour fright when they have been bold 
enough to do something as difficult as this and 
try to reduce their risks to a minimum by 
cutting anything and everything which calis 
for a little imagination and skill. Not so the 
Centaur Players, Their version may not be 
perfect; but it is certainly courageous, and, at 
moments, quite moving. The music, specially 
written for the production by Josef Horovitz, 
was worth the-visit, in itself. 


Films,, 


THE BEGINNING OR THE END (Director: 
Sam Marks). 

THE COOPER (Director: Georges Rouquier). 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE (Director : 
Mario Costa). 

PANIQUE (Director : Julien Duvivier). 
THE BROTHERS (Director: David Mac- 
donald). 

THUNDER ROCK (Director: Roy Boulting). 
BLITHE SPIRIT (Director : David Lean). 


Reviewed by Colin Dean 


ROM TIME TO TIME I COOK, AND MORE THAN 
once have been struck by the marked 
similarity which cooks bear to film makers. 

It has been noticed by many before me, of 

course, that the baser materials used in the 

kitchen have often more than a casual resem- 
blance to the qualities which go to make up 
our films; further, that the need for kitchen 
routine with its concern for split second timing, 

for delicate handling of temperamental mix- 

tures and feeling for crucial moments is a need 

realised by studio managers as well as cooks. 

But I must be more concerned with the pro- 

‘ducts of our respective arts. We, film pro- 
ducers and cooks, aim at making something 
worth looking at. We aim to please, to 
attract rather than repel consumers. For all 
these purposes and above all, we of all artists 
share an intense and never-ending pre-occupa- 
tion with reality. The reality of cooking is an 
absorbing subject and one upon which IJ should 
like to write at a later date. It is moreover 
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relatively simple. But the reality of cinema, 
that is a very different question. There are 
as many sides to reality in cinema as there are 
films made and this is particularly obvious in 
this month’s choice. 

Take for example the kind of reality which 
belongs to a tea cake which has failed to rise. 
It sits there, the dull monster, potential in- 
digestion on a plate. In precisely the same 
sense nothing could be more real than The 
Beginning or the End. I was reminded strongly 
of a primaeval horror (first perceived when 
quite a child) of small boys making mud pies. 
In the sense that this film was presumably in- 
tended to be a real story of how the atom bomb 
was made and why it was first used, it com- 
pletely lacked conviction. And I was only too 
willing to be convinced about this thing—(a) 
that its continued existence is necessary or, 
(b) that there is a method of preventing its use. 
The film does neither. 

If anything it gives, with an air of fatalism 
mixed with high but cloudy purpose, the feeling 
that the destructive use of nuclear fission is 
already out of our control. Perhaps this is 
because the handling of the story is so unreal. 
If ever a subject demanded complete reality in 
its treatmeut, that subject is the atomic bomb. 
Instead, this shadow which every second day is 
cast upon our otherwise sunny breakfast plate 
is folded into the usual Hollywood boy and 
girl drama. Yet there is no denying the reality 
of many of the situations in the picture. So 
what is this reality of cinema with which I am 
doing my best to be concerned? 

Is it this for my studio colleagues? That 
reality and comparison with reality is the very 
substance of drama? That the greatness of a 
film can be measured by the extent to which 
that comparison in character and situation is 
justified by the story? To apply the principle 
to The Beginning or the End \eaves it a sorry 
affair. The story is worthy of realism, but it 
is told through the medium of those shop- 
soiled formulas by which story films for years 
past’ have shown the relationships between 
business interests and government, scientists 
and their discoveries, young wives with hus- 
bands in danger. Such formulas do not, to my 
mind, contain the right balance of reality for 
this subject. 

So it is left to Rouguier this month to 
provide complete reality; and this for a story 
which I would have thought could carry at 
least one or two flights of fancy. The Cooper 
is a documentary about the making of wine 
barrels in Languedoc, It is not startling, but 
capable; and for those who like the thought of 
soil, wood, fire, bread cut in the French 
manner, craftsmanship and the simple life it 
will mean a very pleasant half-hour. I would 
have liked a stronger feeling for the ultimate 
purpose of the barrel; but the contents of 
barrels are perhaps too close to my vocation 
to make this an unbiassed view. 

The Cooper accompanies The Barber of 
Seville at the Academy. Heralded as *‘the 
first film opera’’ it will be of interest to opera 
lovers if not to the cinema going public, for we 
go, without qualification, to that suspended 
state of reality which rightly belongs to opera 
houses but not to cinema screens. This is not a 
film. At one point only does the camera show 
any sign of leaving the stalls and then it is to 


dwell somewhat haphazardly with a parrot 
companion to Rosina’s toilet. 

I have never agreed about the film being used 
as a recording instrument for more traditional 
dramatic techniques (it is as senseless as pre- 
serving oranges by boiling) and that is why I 
am so enthusiastic about Panique. This film 
is on even terms with reality and with the type 
of itemised development in drama which 
belongs solely to the film. It is the story of a 
crowd of peaceable shopkeepers and house- 
wives which, because of a murder and some 
judicious whispering, becomes a bloodthirsty 
mob, thus causing the death of an unpopular 
but innocent man. The characters are as far 
removed from reality as the likelihood of the 
incident is from occurring. It is this balance 
with reality which makes it a great film even 
though to our benign English eyes Alfred, M. 
Hire, and the police are just a shade larger than 
life. But who can pretend that this situation 
of senseless and, as happens in this case, mis- 
taken persecution of the disliked is very remote 
from our times? That is another of the realities 
of this picture—its undisguised propaganda for 
sanity in national as well as private affairs. 

Of the method of handling the story of 
Panique which Duvivier has chosen, one can 
have nothing but praise. Effective low angle 
shooting; the recurring motif of the train which 
accompanies Mlle. Noblet’s funeral and Hire’s 
dash across the rooftops; the excitement on the 
dodgems which has something menacing in the 
way the Boulevard de Rochechouart revellers 
crash one after another into the unfortunate 
Hire; the superb climax and that same excite- 
ment which at other points in the film gets so 
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close to uncontrolled passion, continually 
highlighted in the grasping kisses of Alice for 
her lover. A good story, a good-film and in 
spite of the fatalism, heroic. 

Nobody likes screaming good melodramas 
or Grand Guignol better than I. Their elements 
are after all never entirely absent from the 
kitchen. But they must preserve their portion 
of unreality as inviolate. They must have 
their cloaks and their suspense; above all they 
must be illogical. No melodrama can succeed 
if it sheds its cloak for tweeds, its thunder and 
darkness for clear air and water. The Brothers 
not only does these things, it has the audacity 
to use the most beautiful exterior camera work 
by Peter Hennessey. This attempt to bedevil 
reality with the story of a simpering girl 
amongst barbarians might have worked with 
Anne Radcliffe but not since. 

The remaining two films this month are both 
revivals and both made from famous plays. 
Both have a fantastic relationship with reality 
but nonetheless an agreeable one; both have 
adapted the original story to cinema technique. 
The success which Thunder Rock has in this 
adaptation is perhaps marred by the length of 
its flashbacks. But it is still a gallant film 
which has by no means lost its meeting point 
with reality. Good films have an annoying 
habit of disappearing without warning, but 
last Saturday I caught the elusive if Blithe 
Spirit appearing at Studio One. My only 


excuse for mentioning this well-known film. 


now is to express gratification at the emanation 
and the fellow feeling I have for Madame 
Arcati, whose ecstatic scattering of condi- 
ments is truly professional. 
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Recent Novels 


PASSENGERS OF DESTINY 
Aragon. Pilot Press, 15s. 

THE HUCKSTERS by Frederic Wakeman. 
Falcon Press, 12s. 6d. 

I CANNOT GQ HUNTING TOMORROW 
by Henry Treece, Grey Walls Press, 8s. 6d. 
A TENT OF BLUE by Willy Goldman. Grey 
Walls Press, 8s. 6d. 

INTERVAL IN CAROLINA by William 
Abrahams. Poetry London, 8s. 6d. 
BEAUTIFUL FRIEND by Richard Collier. 
Pilot Press, 10s. 6d. 


AN AVENUE OF STONE by Pamela Hans- 
ford Johnson. Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d. 


by Louis 


Reviewed by Jack Beeching 


RAGON CONTINUES WITH HIS DETAILED 
panoramas of French middle-class life. 
Passengers of Destiny depicts an earlier 
period than Aurélien did, the years from 1889 
to 1914, by means of a narrative in which every 
event depicted bears a symbolical relation to a 
social movement of the time. . The main 
character, for instance, is an incarnation of the 
French bourgeoisie. He is attracted to 
painting when Impressionism is at its height. 
The Panama Canal scandal disillusions him 
with normal patriotism. At one time a model 
husband, he ultimately discards love, pre- 
ferring to think that only hard cash is worth 
while. He marks the beginning of the ‘‘era 
of imperialism and revolution’’ by a flight to 
to the roulette tables of Monte Carlo and to the 
even more piquant attractions of life in the 
Near East. Finally, in August 1914, he dies in 
the arms of a retired brothel-keeper, his body 
repulsively diseased and his mouth enunciating 
repeatedly the single word, ‘Politics.’ 
Reduced thus to its elements, Passengers of 
Destiny sounds almost like one of those poli- 
tical novels which, after the passage of a few 
years, read like a bad joke. And, in fact, the 
author has to exert himself to the utmost for 
us to believe in the existence of his ‘‘hero’’ as 
a breathing human being. The brilliance cor- 
uscates. Aragon possesses deep historical 
understanding, a disturbing wit, and finally and 
decisively the intellectual passion of a live man 
at once fascinated and horrified by the decay 
of social life. With injections of witty irony 
he keeps the pulse of his novel beating. He 
tempts appetite with love passages which very 
nearly (but not quite) lapse into the senti- 
mentally romantic. The common reader is 
dazzled by this literary virtuosity into accepting 
the correctness of Aragon’s point of view, just 
as the student of history is stimulated by the 
insight with which his textbook symbols have 
been transformed into living human beings, 
who move confidently through a_ three- 
dimensional society. 
With what gusto American novelists, when 
making a bid for best sellerdom, bite the hand 
that feeds them! The Hucksters was evidently 


written with one eye on Hollywood and the 
other on the Book-of-the-Month Club. It has 
that highly-finished surface—that shiny, art- 
paper patina. Yet America has it seems been 
sufficiently misled by the sexy cracks as to over- 
look the acid satire. 

Demobilised, a former top-flight advertising 
man lands a job publicising soap. His salary 
buys him all the glossy attributes of trans- 
atlantic success. He is being groomed for a 
partnership in the firm. He is the self-suffi- 
cient, go-getting hero of movie mythology. 
There is only one snag. The soap magnate to 
whose interests he must devote his waking 
hours is wilful, eccentric, sadistic, intimidating 
those around him, creating with his money a 
nightmare world of adulation and intrigue. 
Refusing to conform, the advertising man 
struggles to free himself from the gross personal 
distortions imposed by this kind of success. 

Mr. Wakeman’s satire is the more corrosive 
and effectual in that he makes no explicit 
criticism of the American way of life, but rather 
accepts the dehumanised twitchings of business 
tycoons as the ultimate end of ambition. Now 
that his book has rung the bell it will be in- 
teresting to observe whether, like Messrs. 
Lewis, Steinbeck, Marquand and O’Hara he 
will be tempted by the sweet milk of public 
literary success to forswear the strong meat of 
social criticism. 

Henry Treece’s collection contains one ex- 
excellent story of the Welshified English sort. 
There are also some sketches of the artist as a 
young dog, and a few dithyrambic pieces which 
would seem to show that Apocalyptic prose is 
not any easier to understand than Apocalyptic 
verse. Mr. Treece is at hts best when, disen- 
cumbering himself of literary creeds, he tries to 
be intelligible and forthright. 

In A Tent of Blue, Willy Goidman writes 
once more of East End clothing workers. 
Trapped in a loveless marriage, virtually im- 
prisoned by the long hours and low wages of 
his sweatshop employment, the hero discovers 
that he can liberate himself and widen his 
horizons through activity in the working-class 
movement. Mr. Goldman’s scenes and people 
have all the marks of authenticity; and the 
atmosphere of fervent narrowness charac- 
teristic of conventional Jewish life is skilfully 
portrayed. 

Those who wait impatiently for great novels 
about the recent war will hardly be satisfied by 
Interval in Carolina and Beautiful Friend. Both 
exemplify the dilemma that faced the young 
conscripted writer—either to reject prose until 
the leisure of peace returned, (if for him it ever 
did return), or to write of his experiences in an 
environment where all human contacts were 
transient, where human emotions dwindled and 
where each love-affair was terminated by a 
hurried goodbye. 

Mr. Abrahams writes, in a poet’s prose, of 
the brief romance and the hurried goodbye. 
Mr. Collier’s theme is pettiness and racketeer- 
ing in an R.A.F. camp. Everyone is cruel and 
inhuman to everyone else, and the whole novel 
is murky with suicidal gloom. N.C.O.’s are 
tyrannical and licentious, officers worthless, 
the righteous are persecuted, friendship proves 
a chimera. Ex-servicemen may find it enter- 
taining, but this is a book which the mothers 
of young conscripts are urged to avoid. 


An Avenue of Stone is an expertly-written 
novel about an upper-middle-class London 
family. Against a background of the last 
general election the book elaborates the story 
‘of a defensive alliance between ‘old women 
‘hungry for property and affection, and young 
imen who dabble in the arts.» ‘As a class we 
are doomed,’ declares.an old woman in the 
first paragraph, but she has her tongue in her 
‘cheek, and it is precisely the author’s am- 
biguous atittude towards her characters, the 
attractiveness for her of their social graces, the 
,tepulsiveness of their parasitism, which ener- 
vates this novel. Readers of The Trojan 
‘Brothers may perhaps be pardoned for ex- 
‘pecting something not less adroit, and a little 
‘more profound. 


An Arch-intriguer 


JOHN WILDMAN: PLOTTER AND POST- 
MASTER. Maurice Ashley. Cape, 15s. 


Reviewed by A. L. Morton 


OHN WILDMAN WAS BY NO MEANS A GREAT 
gy man, but he had the trick of placing him- 

self at the heart of great events. His mis- 
‘fortune was that once there he so lost himself 
in a welter of intrigue that the greatness slipped 
out from under him and all that was left, so 
far as he was concerned, was one more abor- 
‘tive conspiracy. 

His grandest opportunity was perhaps his 
first. Many of us, I fancy, if we could choose 
-at what historical event we would wish to have 
‘been present, would choose the remarkable 
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debates of the General Council of the New 
Model Army at Putney Church in October and 
November of 1647. For it was here that the 
fundamentals of English democracy were first 
clearly stated and argued, and that the con- 
ception of politics as a class struggle began to 
emerge. 

Wildman, at the age of only 24, and possibly 
because some of the better known Levellers 
were in prison, was invited to attend these 
debates as a civilian observer to help the 
Agitators of the regiments to state their case. 
A remarkable opportunity, and upon him, with 
Rainborough and Sexby, fell the burden of the 
argument. Wildman was never at a loss, and 
in the main proved capable of holding his own 
even against Ireton. Yet we are immediately 
aware of something missing. 

When Sexby, and even more Rainborough, 
are speaking, the case has a warmth and life: 
they go right to the heart of things. ‘‘I do not 
find,’’ says Rainborough, ‘‘anything in the 
Law of God, that a lord shall choose twenty 
burgesses, and a gentleman but two, or a poor 
man shall choose none.’’ Clearly he means 
what he says, no more, no less. But when 
Wildman speaks we are never quite certain 
that he is not merely a clever advocate making 
out a case. This uncertainty is the one con- 
stant feature of his whole career. 


After the defeat of the Leveller movement, 
and indeed throughout his life, he remained a 
Republican. Presently we find him conspiring 
against Cromwell in company with Royalists 
and other very dubious characters: at the same 
time he appears to have some sort of com- 
mission from Thurloe, organiser of Crom- 
well’s secret service, to spy on the very 
Royalists with whom he is working. Mr. Ash- 
ley takes us very capably through these tangled 
ways and it is no fault of his if it is never quite 
clear where Wildman stands at any given time. 

His contemporaries found the same diffi- 
culty. ‘‘Wildman . . . a false fellow to every- 
one,’’ wrote one of them. Probably he was, 
but if so, he was far too clever for his falsity 
ever to be brought home to him, just as he was 
too clever to be so far involved in any of his 
plots as to be lost beyond hope. While better 
men were losing their heads he kept his through 
a series of conspiracies, suffered a couple of 
terms of imprisonment, acquired what was for 
his time a great fortune and died a Knight and 
an Alderman of the City of London. 

After the death of Cromwell he became a 
member of Harrington’s Rota Club, hoped 
great things from the chaos of the Interregnum, 
was imprisoned under the Clarendon _re- 
pression, worked with Shaftesbury’s New 
Country Party, was involved in the Rye House 
Plot (if any such plot ever existed), was slightly 
connected with Monmouth’s rising and re- 
turned in triumph with William of Orange. 
And, to round off the whole series, he was 
probably party to a Presbyterian-Jacobite plot 
to restore the Stuarts! 

Mr. Ashley makes quite a good story out of 
it all, but I never felt that he understood the 
events against which Wildman was operating. 
This is especially true of the most important 
passages: there is no indication of the signifi- 
cance of the Levellers for the English Revolu- 
tion, and the whole picture of Shaftesbury, 
Monmouth and the Revolution of 1688 is 


completely inadequate. A further weakness, 
one very common in biographies of minor 
historical characters, is a lack of proportion 
which makes the hero throughout appear more 
important than he actually was—and I think 
more honest. Mr. Ashley gives Wildman the 
benefit of so many doubts that it becomes im- 
possible to believe that appearances could be 
so consistently against anyone. 

Nevertheless his book can be recommended 
for the many pickings it will provide for all who 
are interested in the under-side of a crucial 
period in our history. 


About the Film 


FILM REVIEW. Penguin Books. 1s. 
ORSON WELLES by Roy Fowler. Pendulum 
Series, 2s. 

THE FILM IN FRANCE by Roy Fowler. 
Pendulum Series, 2s. 


Reviewed by Michael Clarke 


INCE THE WAR, THERE HAS BEEN NO SERIOUS 

critical periodical on the cinema for general 

sale in Britain, where, it is now estimated, 
thirty-three million people go to the pictures 
every week. Penguin’s Film Review is an- 
attempt to remedy this, and it starts with 
everything in its favour. 

So many people are interested in various 
aspects of the movies that it is an easy job to 
produce something readable. Thus it would 
not be correct to describe this Review as a 
failure; its facts and gossip help to enlighten 
people about the cinema, and to allay the evils 
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of the fan magazine. There is a lot in its first 
two numbers that is briefly and chattily in- 
formative; but in the absence of any genuinely 
critical publication, one is bound to ask if this 
is enough. 

The Review attempts to cover the whole 
field of cinema, and to report from the studios 
of almost all the world. This is an excellent 
aim, but in practice it doesn’t work out; for 
both the numbers so far are crammed with 
titbits of information, critical articles that read 
like synopses, and statistics related to no par- 
ticular theme. The result is a collection of 
scraps with little life to them; and a promising 
Start leads to the conclusion that the Review 
is merely dull. 

There is a didactic and faintly patronising 
air about these volumes; this springs perhaps 
from the failure to approach the task in a serious 
and constructive way. Little attempt is made 
to get really to grips with any of cinema’s 
myriad problems; there is rather an effort to 
give the public a morsel of everything. Far 
better-if Dr. Manvell, the executive editor, had 
used his limited paper to deal with a few 
subjects in a thoroughgoing and critical way. 
Film criticism is still in its childhood, and the 
Review has the responsibility of taking its task 
seriously. As it is, there is little that demands 
analysis, support or argument. Even the 
mighty pens of Basil Wright, Richard Winning- 
ton and Anthony Asquith produce a series of 
dusty platitudes. 

The material on the French cinema goes some 
way towards developing a tenable theory of 
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contemporary trends; these articles at least are 
serious and debatable. But how much better 
if their authors had been given space to ela- 
borate. Equally, the Scandinavian and Italian 
screens would fare better if they were allowed 
longer treatment at a later date. Technical 
matter, again, is worth presenting, but let it 
be really informative and expert. Statistical 
material is hard to come by; so why waste it? 
Let us see it properly assembled in a coherent, 
and probably devastating, comment on the 
structure of the industry. 

Dr. Manyell’s job is now to narrow the 
scope of individual issues, allowing writers 
space for thorough exploration of their sub- 
jects. Only if, in doing this, he takes his 
readers seriously, will the Review come to life. 
There should be opportunity for controversy; 
heaven knows it is needed. It would be a good 
idea to devote a major section of each issue to 
one specific topic, discussed at length from 
several viewpoints. The audience too deserves 
a word, and Dr. Manvell, who, we read, 
commissions most of his articles, might remem- 
ber the thirty-three millions and see what 
some of them have to say. 

Roy Fowler’s two little books on Orson 
Welles and the French cinema, despite their 
fan-literature appearance, are very valuable 
and everybody’s buy. The full story of 
Welles’ career is one that anyone with pro- 
gressive views should read and remember; 
it shows once more that it isn’t easy to hold 
radical views about anything in the U.S.A. 
The other volume recounts French film 
activities since 1939, and describes, with what 
critical acumen one has no means of judging, 
the important productions of the last few 
years. It is tantalising to read of so many 
films as yet unseen over here. Dollar im- 
perialism and our own distributors being what 
they are, most of these films will, one supposes, 
either be burnt, or hit Britain in the nineteen- 
fifties. 


Poetry’s not so Easy 


THE DIVIDED WAYS by John Heath-Stubbs. 
Routledge, 5s. 

THE INWARD EYE by Norman McCaig. 
Routledge, 5s. 

BREAK IN HARVEST by Roland Mathias. 
Routledge, 5s. 

THE SIGNAL TO ENGAGE by Alex Com- 
fort. Routledge, Ss. 

THE PLANET IN MY HAND by Ruthven 
Todd. Grey Walls, 6s. 


Reviewed by E. P. Thompson 


F I SAY THAT THESE POETS ARE DISAPPOINTING, 
I do not mean that nothing pleasing can be 
found in their pages. I can find least to 

praise in the work of John Heath-Stubbs. His 

verse is not adult, and his chief concern is to 
hide the fact. Not one of these poems reveals 
either mature emotion or sustained intellectual 
effort. The forms he chooses—Ballades, 

Sestinas, Gothic Odes—carry the twilight 

nostalgia of accomplished exercises in a dead 

language. His imagery is as trite as his 
sentiment, and one of his poems begins: 


All night long in the garden under the 

cypresses ... 

Norman McCaig has a good sense for the 
emotional texture and affinities of words, and 
freshness in his perception of nature. In many 
of his slight, descriptive poems he makes use 
of these qualities with pleasing effect. In 
Gardener: 

Bean sticks and pea-pods are a clef for 

winds 

whose haulms of music shiver on my hands. 

The tongued sun quivers; the air stands up 

and down 

in regiments of colour, in globes of green.”’ 
Unfortunately he is intoxicated with the game 
of word-associations: 

Sometimes to lose myself in brooches and 

bangles 

of small words found in the walking of a 

dream... 

His original impulse of perception is lost in 
the wealth of metaphor within metaphor and 
images at second or third remove. The belief 
is common now that half-a-dozen images 
kaleidoscoped into a single phrase bring 
power or economy or both. This may be 
so to the poet, who knows what he is talking 
about.. To the reader the result is, of course, 
unintelligible, unless he hunts exhaustively for 
clues. The game is a private game, and Mr. 
McCaig must know it. Does he squander his 
real poetic talent to satisfy the whims of a 
small audience, or can he really believe that 
poetry is written in this haphazard way? 


McSorley’s Wonderful 
Saloon Joseph Mitchell 


Stories from The New Yorker 
“Sketches from life by a New York newspaper 
man who prefers low-life to high-life, and finds 
that tramps and gypsies and bearded ladies and | 
Calypso-singers have far more human interest 
than film stars and politicians.”’ From Richard 
Usborne’s review on the Radio as “The Book 
of the Week” 
“Something more important than a very funny 
book.”—Peter Quennell in the Daily Mail. | 
; 8s. 6d. net 


No Gold on my Shovel 
Ifan Edwards 


The authentic voice of an industrial worker | 
who finds joy in his work. 
Shortly 


William Godwin 
George Woodcock | 


Recognised by every critic as important and 
timely and reviewed in all three B.B.C. pro- 
grammes 

With Portraits 


Ts. 6d. net 


12s. 6d. net 
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Roland Mathias is a poet of pale transient 


mods: In the copse 
Much of the converse stops with rain. The crawl 

And tick of the twigs isa wall -; 

And a half-world against the louder strain 

Of nerves bundling the brain. 

At his most successful he achieves neat water- 

colour sketches. But he tries to do more, and 

there is obscurity here as well,—springing not 

from any complexity but from lack of poetic 

Stamina and intellectual guts. 

If I use Mr. Mathias as a text, it is not 
because he sins flagrantly, but because this sin, 
again, is common to-day. Many of his poems 
are unfinished, as is much of the poetry printed 
now. It is thought sufficient to be ‘‘suggestive,’’ 
to evoke moods and scatter marginal comments, 
hinting loosely at worlds of unexpressed 
emotion and experience. The reader is left 
to complete the poem from his own experience 
—presumably it is hoped that he will get more 
out of the poem than the poet put into it. At 
its worst this trick serves to obscure the poet’s 
lethargy and confusion. It is surely an elemen- 
tary truth that the business of resolving an 
experience in a work of art, which will com- 
municate without distortion, demands very 
considerable application and intellectual acti- 
vity. It is not sufficient to throw some hints 
on paper. A poem which really suggests, 
stimulates enquiry, is the result of conscious 
artistry. The other sort reveals a lack of in- 
tegrity in the poet, and a corresponding irres- 
ponsibility on the part of critics who applaud. 
It is shoddy work, and, whether practised (on 
occasion) by Mr. Eliot, by Mr. Auden or Mr. 
Mathias, it is an insult to that public which is 
ready to work when it reads poetry, but not 
to do the poet’s work as well. 

Alex Comfort and Ruthven Todd are more 
serious poets. They are both aware that we 
have recently passed through a war,—a fact 
which, by its omission from their work, we 
must presume to have been irrelevant to the 
spiritual development of Messrs. Mathias, 
McCaig and Stubbs. The impact of the war 
on Mr. Todd was not great—to judge from 
this selection from his poems of the last ten 
years—but it is taken note of: 

Time may have answers but the map is here: 
Now is the future that I never wished to see. 

I was quite happy dreaming and had no fear: 
But now, from the map, a gun is aimed at me. 
_ It is taken note of, and so must be admitted 
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to the Mythology, alongside the jackdaw 
acquisitions from literature and history which 
crowd the pages, and the wretched Rimbaud 
who drags his gangrenous leg through no less 
than three separate poems: 


. . . This is our day, the day of the Heinkel 
and the mine 
With the magnetic horns, of the dead star, of 
the shrine 
Of ten A eae dying Christs and gods who 
ai 
Theik debts to hating history .. . 


The process is not altogether willed and 
conscious; but even Mr. Todd’s most sincere 
attempts at ‘‘realism’’ (These are Facts) are 
doomed to be merely platitudinous,. and the 
war, like Spain to many poets of the last 
decade, becomes one more symbol of personal 
confusion, one more grudge to clutter up this 
attic of the bourgeoisie which goes by the name 
of poetry. Willy-nilly, in the hands of Mr. 
Todd and his friends the vast expense of the 
human spirit which we have witnessed becomes 
stale and trivial, a back-cloth for the trite 
sentiment of Love Poem to Accompaniment of 
Rockets. 

In Alex Comfort we find at last a poet who 
writes of war with passion and anger. He 
comes forward as a prophet with a simple 
message—that war (this war the same as all 
others) is caused by Obedience and we have 
only to kill those who ask us to Obey to end 
war. Irritating as this childishly anarchistic 
message is, it is a relief to find any message at 
all. At times his prophetic fire wins through: 


For Freedom and Beauty are not fixed stars, 
but cut by man only from his own flesh, 
but lit by man, only for his sojourn. 


because our shout into the cup of sky 

brings back no echo, brings back no echo 
ever: 

because man’s mind lives at his stature’s 
length 


because the stars have for us no earnest of 
winning 

because there is no resurrection 

because all things are against us, we are 
ourselves. 


But the lack of discipline inherent in his thought 
is evident also in his verse-forms and imagery. 
He cannot sustain his vision and is too free 
with hazy generalisations which blur our minds 
and surfeited emotions. If the poet is to evoke 
the suffering and tragedy of this war, he must 
tap the reservoir of common experience at 
some other point, making use perhaps of the 
particular and the commonplace. In Alex 
Comfort’s humourless verse, war (not this war, 
any war) becomes a shadowy abstraction, many 
times removed from the real battles of living men 
making real history, the real problems and the 
real anguish which make. up a part of the lives 
of all of us. Alex Comfort cannot be accused 
with those before him of insensitivity. He is 
aware of the conflicts which are straining the 
hearts of his fellow-men. But the terms he 
seeks to make with reality are too easy, and 
for this reason his poetry also fails to carry 
conviction. 


Musie 


THREE CONCERTS OF FRENCH MUSIC 
Reviewed by J anet Leeper 


HE MUSIC OF THE TROUBADOURS CAME TO 

the Victoria and. Albert Museum, all 

alive-O, when Monsieur Yvon Le Marc’ 
Hadour sang The Dawn by the Troubadour 
Guiraut de Bornelh at the second of Mr. 
Anthony Bernard’s concerts of French music 
among the French tapestries. This exquisite 
song by the ‘‘ Master of the Troubadours,’’ as 
he was called by his contemporaries, is one of 
four which has survived in manuscript, and 
dates from before 1220. To a slow accompani- 
ment of a few chords, the Troubadour chides 
his friend, his ‘‘beau compagnon,’’ for desert- 
ing him for some fair lady, ‘‘and already I see 
the dawn,’’ he sings, a line which is repeated 
with telling effect at the end of each verse. 
This song, one of the many dawn serenades of 
the period, brought to life a whole vanished 
world of music and chivalry, so well was it 
understood and sung. 

This is the first time that music has broken 
into the Museum—if we except the soporific 
and horrific sounds which proceeded from the 
Britain Can Make It Exhibition—and a large 
Public came to enjoy it. Mr. Bernard is an 
inspired interpreter of very old, as well as very 
new music. He has not only copied his music 
from manuscripts at the British Museum and 
elsewhere, but trained his choir of a dozen 
voices to sing it with real insight. A rondeau 
from a late thirteenth century manuscript had 
just the right accompaniment of instruments; 
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ALAMEIN TO ZEM- 
ZEM 


By KEITH DOUGLAS 


“*Douglas seems a more significant writer 
than two other dead soldier poets who are 
better known, Sidney Keyes and Alun Lewis. 
Though an artist, and a very intelligent artist, 
he was not, in the deprecatory sense of the 
term, an ‘‘intellectual.’’ He was a good 
soldier, to the extent not only of enjoying the 
comradeship and excitement of war, but to 
the extent of enjoying his sense of mastery 
over machines and men with his 
death a potentially major gift was 
lost.’’ 

Times Lit. Supp. 


8/6 


INTERVAL IN 
CAROLINA 


By WILLIAM ABRAHAMS 


A first novel by a new American writer, this 
is a beautifully written and polished piece of 
work. It is the story of a conscript on 
embarkation leave, but it is not a war story 
so much as a love-story in a contemporary 


setting. 8/6 


RECENT POETRY 


We have recently published new books by 
KATHLEEN RAINE, RONALD BOTT- 
RALL, KATHLEEN NOTT, & BERNARD 
SPENCER. 
A Complete Catalogue is available on request 
EDITIONS POETRY LONDON 
26 Manchester Square, W.1L 
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ac) 


an unaccompanied Chanson of Hayne de 
Ghizeghem (fifteenth century) not unlike our 
own Byrd in feeling, rose to a splendid sus- 
tained crescendo on the last word, *‘betrayed.’’ 

The solo songs with harpsichord accompani- 
ment were a delight, and so was the Passion 
music from the Golden Legend (fifteenth 
century) rising by semitones to a great climax, 
which Yvette Guilbert used to sing. Another 
song of great charm was the love-song by 
Thibaut ‘‘le Chansonnier’’ (1201-1253) who 
was famous throughout the continent in his 
own day, and who left some seventy songs 
behind him. 

Throughout the concerts, instruments were 
used with imagination and insight to support 
the voices and the London Chamber Players 
were able to show the stuff they were made of, 
not only in the airs of Lully and Rameau, but 
by a brilliant first performance of an exhilarat- 
ing Capriccio for ten instruments by the con- 
temporary composer Jacques Ibert. The 
programme thus followed the pattern of the 
Tapestry Exhibition—medieval to contem- 
porary—a change as startling in music as in 
the exhibition itself. 

‘This was a happy inauguration of the per- 
formance of music in one of the homes of fine 
old instruments and made one long to hear 
some of the instruments in the permanent 
collection—as is being done at this moment 
in the Paris Conservatoire Museum by the 
playing of keyboard and stringed instruments 
hitherto kept in glass cases. The harpsichord 
we heard was a beautiful specimen belonging 
to Mr. George Malcolm made by Tschudi, 
the founder of the house of Broadwood. 


EUROPE'S SUICIDE IN GERMANY 


by Tibor Mende 
A first-hand study by a well- 


known writer of the reactions 
of the German people to the 
present situation. 


“Here, in short, is a bedtime book 
for Lord Pakenham.” 
East Anglian Daily Times. 


Cloth 6/- net 


THE PARADOX OF KATIONALISA 


by Julius Braunthal 
Foreword by Leonard Woolf 
“Mr. Braunthal (and Leonard Woolf 
in his introduction) have rendered 


a great service to all students of 
nationalism in this book.” 


W. G. Cove, M.P., in 


Modern Eéucation. | 


ST. BOTOLPH PUBLISHING CO. LTD. | 
5 Little Britain, London, E.C€.1 | 


Cloth 5/— net 


Records 


Reviewed by Thomas Sharp 

HE SUPERIORITY OF BRITISH GRAMOPHONE 

recording is made even more obvious as 

the best material from both sides of the 
Atlantic becomes available for comparison. 
It is not only a question of surfaces; the balance 
of various instruments, especially where 
orchestras are concerned, and even the stan- 
dards of performance, reinforce this judgment. 
Conductors in America seem less insistent in 
their demands for true reproduction, and much 
of the good work with which we must credit 
them goes for very little. It is fortifying, too, 
to find that our orchestras, vilified so often by 
critics, do more than hold their own before 
the microphones. 


H.M.V. DB6412-3. SrpeLius: Tapiola 

What a grand work this is! Whether its 
idiom is nationalistic, illustrative of the Finnish 
landscape or mythology, I would not dare to 
say. But it is surely the most personal and 
original music which has been written for many 
a day. With Beecham conducting, one is 
guaranteed all the tenderness, drama and 
rhythmic strength of this work, and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra does well for him. 
One or two minor points of balance might 
have been more carefully watched, and one’s 
memory misses the intensity of Beecham’s 
pre-war performances with the LPO. But 
Tapiola is a fine symphonic poem, and this is a 
worthy recording. 


COLUMBIA DX1356-7. Strauss: Don Juan 

This highly-coloured essay in orchestra- 
tion, the lush richness of which barely hides 
the banality of the musical thought, is given a 
fine, clean performance by the Philharmonia 
Orchestra under Alceo Galliera. He obviously 
gives the players a clear indication of what he 
wants from them, and achieves, in consequence, 
tight rhythms and confident ensemble playing 
in a work which bristles with difficulties. Ina 
few places, the recording sounds thin, but 
generally is very satisfying, and these discs 
will stand well beside the Kussevitzky version 
of the other symphonic poem by which Strauss 
will be remembered, Till Eulenspiegel. 
COLUMBIA LX991-2. WacGner: ‘‘Lohen- 

grin” Extracts 

These well-chosen pages from Lohengrin are 
played by the Philharmonic Symphony Orches- 
tra of New York and conducted by Arthur 
Rodzinsky, who has since given up this post. 
The soloists are Helen Traubel, whose Wagner 
records we had heard before, and Kurt Baum. 
Both are natural Wagner singers, who meet the 
characteristic problems of this music without 
fear or restraint. The recording suffers from 
the same faults present in previous Wagner 
issues with this orchestra and conductor; a 
certain woolliness, a lack of distinction, and 
such predominance of the singers, that, good 
as they are, we begrudge the overshadowing 
of the orchestra. For, even in his Lohengrin 
days, Wagner was not writing mere accom- 
paniments to his vcices. 


H.M.V. DB6323-6. BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 
2 in B flat 


No complaint of faulty balance can be made: 
against these records. Issay Dobrowen allows. 
us to hear Schnabel without pushing the: 


Philharmonia Orchestra into the background. 
There is a brightness in this recording, a sharp- 
ness of reproduction, which are precisely what. 
the previously-mentioned discs lack. We can: 
therefore understand the work as a whole, 
without having our attention concentrated 
unduly on the soloist. Nevertheless, Schnabel 
deserves all possible attention for his part in: 
this Concerto, which he plays with his cus-- 
tomary mastery and sympathy. 


~H.M.V. C3573-5, JANACEK: Sinfonietta 


This composer, who died in 1928, is justly 
regarded as one of the glories of Czech music. 
Although profiting by the German tradition, 
he retained his own personality untouched, 
and, as an artist, was fully conscious of his own 
nationality, working in his own way at the: 
means of expressing it. It is fitting that these 
records should be made by the Czech Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, under the direction of 
Rafael Kubelik. Thus we have an authentic 
performance, in which the orchestra (whose 
visit promised to London recently did not 
materialise) gives an excellent account.of itself. 
This music is original, and in that sense is 
modern, but it offers no difficulties to the 
listener, and will, indeed, help him to come 


closer to the culture of a country of which, we - 


were once told, ‘‘we know very little.’’ 


“An Industrial Scientist’s 
View”’ 


IMON HAXEY HAS MANY INTERESTING THINGS 

to say, but he is far too sweeping in his 

condemnation of the type of literature 
which he considers untrue to life. 

Many old ladies, alas, go mad in attics and 
the reasons they do so form a powerful indict- 
ment of our social system. ‘‘Peculiar persons, 
marooned in mind or body in strange places’’ 
are increasing phenomena in the modern world 
and they are no less a part of life than the 
miner or the navvy—or, if it comes to that, 
racing gangs, spivs, prostitutes or psycho- 
paths. ; 

All forms of life are fish to the writer’s net 
and it is his aristocratic privilege—not Mr. 
Haxey’s—to determine which he shall retain 
and which he shall throw back. 

As a writer who has to earn a living, I would 
very much like to hear of a forty hour a week 
job (424 has been my very least and that only 
for a short time) that would bring me into 
interesting contact with Real Life. 

I cherish the memory of an advertisement 
seen a few months ago in a National Daily: 

““WANTED, a male inspector for female 
public lavatories.’ 

Would Mr. Haxey consider that a good 
training ground for a young writer? 
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SCALP WEAKNESS 
cAUSES BALDNESS 


‘HE continual fall of healthy hair through 
lack of scalp support is a frequent cause of 
baldness (see Diagrams A & B). . The trouble 
usually yields rapidly to 


B scientific treatment. 
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is stirred by this simple but marvellous 
Chart. It steers your thoughts and 
ideas into those amazing word-channels 
that enable you to make your talks, 


_ letters, or any use you make of words, 
sparkle with brilliance, charm and 


power. Words and ideas leap into the 
mind—vitalise the message —grip the 
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It will make your Ideas more scintillant, 
your conversation more sparkling, your 
speaking and writing more brilliant. 
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Panel of Authors and Editors 
Seek New Talent 


PPLICATIONS are invited 

from men and women of all 
. ages to enter the profession of 
authorship under the guidance of 
a panel of modern successful 
authors and editors formed to 
encourage and to direct new 
writers. All applicants must 
“possess the urge to write and be 
prepared to devote at least a few 
hours of spare time a week to the 
successful new methods laid down 
by the panel of Authors and Editors. 


The Panel of Authors 


(1) The Author of 1,000 short stories. 
(2) The Editor of a woman’s magazine. 
(3) A Star Serial Writer. (4) The Author of 
Bessie Bunter. (5) A regular Contributor 
to all the best-selling Juvenile periodicals. 
(6) A Sunday Newspaper Feature Editor. 
(7) A National Daily Sub-Editor. 


The creative instinct is of all things in 
life the most worthy of development and 
expression. There are many folk with the 
gift to see and record life in the routine 
around them, with natures sensitive to the 
humour, pathos and excitement of their 
experience, who with correct guidance 
quickly could be expressing themselves in 
well-paid articles and stories and, perhaps, 
making for themselves a lasting name in 
the world of letters. 


Influence and wealth—No Help 
Humble Education—No Bar 


There is a lesson all would-be writers 
must learn. ‘ t has usually only been 
acquired after 1ong, painful experience. 
Now it can be learned quickly by those 
able and willing to profit from the cry- 
stalised experience of successful writers. 


The Need for Direction 


There is to-day a great demand for good 
English fiction of all types. The shortage 


is so great that American fiction is invading 
the English markets. If ever there was 
an opportunity for the new writer, and the 
writer who wishes to expand his field, it is 
here now. 

The old methods of selling stories have 
changed. New publications and periodicals 
are springing up almost week by week. 
There is no reason why everyone with a 
gift for expression and a feeling for words 
cannot almost immediately learn to use that 
gift and be paid handsomely for doing so. 
All that so many writers lack is direction on 
how and where to start, how and where to 
finish, and above all where to sell. No 
ordinary friend can help. Prejudiced 
criticisms are no use. The Fleet Street 
School of Authorship Ltd., has been 
formed by authors who are writing in 
Fleet Street to-day. They have learnt 
their lesson from experience. They know 
that a man must eat as well as write, that 
he must earn while he is learning as indeed 
they did themselves. 


A Source of Income 


The new Course is far more than a 
course to study. It would more properly 
be called a “Course of Income.” From the 
very earliest lessons it must be producing 
saleable work and actually introducing the 
writer to his market. It is the intention 
that the fees for the Course shall be paid 
for by accepted contributions as far as 
possible, special arrangements are available 
for those of limited means whose ability 
justifies them “working their passage” to 
success. 


How to Apply 


All who feel that they can be helped by 
this Course, as described, and who feel their 
talent justifies the effort, are requested to 
apply for details of the new plan of writing 
to sell. Those who start now will have 
every opportunity to appear in print this 
year, if they have the necessary drive and 
ambition. The book “The Prospects for 
Authorship” is sent under plain sealed 
cover without obligation. 


Write to: 


THE LIFE 
OF AN AUTHOR 


from the Astobiography of — _ 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


HERE is perhaps no career of life sc 
charming as that of a successful man 0} 
letters. The little, unthought of advantages 
are in themselves attractive. If you like thé 
town, live in the town, and do your wor! 
there; if you like the country, choose the 
country. It may be done on the top of 2 
mountain, or in the bottom.of a pit. It is 
compatible with the rolling of the sea and the 
motion of a railway. The clergyman, lawyer. 
the doctor, the Member of Parliament, the 
clerk in a public office, the tradesman, and 
even his assistant in the shop, must dress im 
accordance with certain fixed laws; but the 
author need sacrifice to no grace hardly evem 
to propriety. He is subject to no bonds such 
as those which bind other men. i 
Who else is free from all shackles as =a 
hours ? é 
The judge must sit at ten, and the Attorney~ 
General, who is making his £20,000 a yeary 
must be there with his bag. The Prime 
Minister must be there in his place on that 
weary front bench shortly after prayers, anak 
must sit there, either asleep or awake, evens 
though he should be addressing the House.: 
During all that Sunday which he maintains; 
should be a day of rest, the active clergymaar 
toils like a galley-slave. The actor, whens 
eight o’clock comes, is bound to his foot: 
lights. The Civil Service clerk must siti 
there from ten till four—unless his office b2« 
fashionable, when twelve to six is just as 
heavy on him. The author may do his work! 
at five in the morning when he is fresh fromi 
his bed, or at three in the morning before he‘ 
goes there. : : 

And the author wants no capital, and: 
encounters no risks. When once he is afloat, 
the publisher finds all that—and indeed,| 
unless he be rash, finds it whether he be: 
afloat or not. But it is in the consideration: 
which he enjoys that the successful author’ 
finds his richest. reward. He is, if not of 
equal rank, yet of equal standing with the: 
highest; and if he be open to the amenities of: 
society, may choose his own circle. He: 
without money can enter doors which are: 
closed against almost all but him and the 
wealthy ... i. 

Oh, my young aspirant—if ever such a one should: 
read these pages—be sure that no one can tell youi 
To do so it would be necessary not only to know what: 


there is now within you, but also to foresee what 
time will produce there. This, however, I think may 
be said to you, without any doubt as to the wisdom of 
the counsel given, that if it be necessary for you te 
live by your work do not begin trusting to literature. 
Take the stool in the office as recommended to you 
by the hard man; and then, in the leisure hours as 
may belong to you, let the praise which has come 
from the lips of that soft man induce you to persevere 
in your literary attempts. 
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